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ABSTRACT 

The questions of if and how writing in a second 
language is the same as writing in the first were investigated in a 
review of the literature. After a review of research in first 
language (LI) composing since Emig's 1971 "composing aloud" study, 
research in second language (L2) composing is also examined, studies 
on the relationship between LI and L2 composing includes both 
children in bilingual programs and adult subjects. It is concluded 
that, given the current data in LI and L2 composing processes, the 
question of similarity between the two cannot be answered with any 
certainty. In general, studies of child and adul,t composers show a 
high transfer of composing skills from the Ll into L2 composing. 
However, it is clear that research in the composing process of native 
English speakers writing m English is not always generalizable to 
non-native English-speaking writers. Contains 33 references. (LB) 
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non-linear process characterized by frequent attempts to discover 
meaning. Uter work by Perl (1980) and Sommers (1980) 
confirmed the recursive process of writing, showing that writers 
move backwards in order to move fOTwaid in their writing. (5ften 
this is done to regain a "felt sense" of their intended meaning and 
even to discover new meaning. 

The work of Rower and Hayes ( 198 1 ) introduced a theory and 
model of the cognitive processes involved in writing based on 
ihinking-aloud" protocol analysis. Four major points of their 
theory show that writing is made up of a set of distinctive thinking 
processes; these processes have a hierarchical, embedded 
organization; composing is a goal-oriented thinking process; and, 
wnters create these goals by generating new goals or changing 
previous goals based on what they have learned through writing. 
The Flower and Hayes model of composing processes presents 
composing as made up of three major components, including the 
task Itself, the writer's long temi memory (LTM) and specific 
cognitive composing processes. In addition, a Monitor is used in 
moving from one component area to another. The task includes 
the rhetorical problem and the text produced so far, LTM includes 
the writer's knowledge of such things as topic, audience and 
writing plans; and the important composing processes include 
planning, translating and reviewing. Within planning are the 
subprocesses of generating, organizing and goal setting. 
Likewise, reviewing includes the subprocesses of evaluatine and 
revising. ^ 

Although Flower and Hayes' model of composing has attained 
wide acceptance and recognition, there have been numerous 
attempts by other researchers to create new models of composing. 
One such attempt has been presented by de Beaugrande (1984). 
His parallel stage interaction model represents composing as a 
complex but not chaotic process including muhiple 
mtemal/affecnve variables and external/environmental variables 
His model allows constant interaction among various levels of 
skills involved m composing. The continuum of skills moves 
from the lowest level of coordinating sounds and letters, lo using 
phrases, developing concepts, and eventually to the highest level 
of representing goals. 

Although most research on the writing process deals with 
metacomponents or cognitive processes involved in writing such 
as planning and strategy use, processes involved in performance 
have also been explored. Scardamalia, Bereiter and Goelman 
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(1982) have examined f^ormance components which are used in 
actual production, incoiporating a writer's psychological system 
and affecting the writer's use of his/her knowledge base, 
bcardamalia et al. note that production factors such as speed of 
memoiy searches, short term memory (STM) limitations, and the 
demands f<x attention on STM can affect cognitive processes in 
wntmg. Significantly, a writer's ability to "find" the right 
infwmation at the right time and to remember high-level goals and 
intcnuons may be dependent solely on production factors 

Bracewell (1982) feels that it is often not a lack of skills that 
produces poor writing but an inability or unawareness of using 
existing skills in new ways. This is especially true for children 
teaming to wnte who are also moving from oral to written modes. 
Bracewell feels that metacognition is important in applying tacit 
knowledge of communication strategies in a deliberate manner 
such as IS required in composing. ' 

Much of the eariier work in composing processes examined the 
wnung behavior of skilled vs. unskilled writers. Most researchers 
have concluded that unskilled writers tend more to low-level 
hnguisuc concerns at the expense of high-level conceptual matters. 
Pianko (1979) observed that remedial writers hesitated often when 
concerned about spelling, and as opposed to traditional freshman 
wnters, they only inftequenUy scanned their writing to evaluate 
produced texts and direct future evolving text. Perl (1979) studied 
unskilled wnters and found that a great majority of revisions or 
changes m theu- writing were linguistic and not content related. 
Although she descnbed their composing behavior as recursive and 
deeply embedded, the unskilled writers' concern over editing often 
interrupted this process. s v/iit i 

Research In Second Language Composing 

Research in English as a second language (ESL) writing is quite 
limited and has dealt almost exclusively with written and 
pedagogical considerations. The preoccupation with written 
product m the ESL field may reflect the traditional assumption that 
L2 writing is speech written down (Buckingham, 1979) and that 
at least in early stages of instruction, writing is a valuable method 
for testing and correcting L2 acquisition. 

The wOTk of Robert B. Kaplan (1966. 1967, 1976) and others 
m the field of Contrastive Rhetoric has developed through the 
analysis of LI and L2 written products. Briefly, Kaplan iK>sited 
that languages and cultures hold patterns of rhetorical organization 
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which may be specific to that language group or culture. English 
expoMtory prose was analyzed as developing in a linear pattern 
vwth few digressions allowed from the central thesis. Romance, 
Onental and Semitic languages, however, developed in different 
manners, each allowing certain types of digressions from the 
central point. 

Although Kaplan's central notion has remained the same, his 
recent work in the area takes into account current composing 
pnxjess research: 

fira, writing is a {nnocess and the teaching of writng needs to de^ with 
the ptocGSs in all cf its complexity, and not merely with the product . 
second, individuals from differing linguistic systems come to the 
writing process not only with diffoemial control of the Imguage and of 
the writing convenUrais but also with vastly differing presuppositions 
^xxit both the i^ocess and Uie p8odtK;t (147). 
Research in Contrastive Rhetoric from a product and process 
peijpective has been presented and debated at the last seven 
TESOL conventions. An entire issue of the Annual Review of 
Applied Unguistics (1982) has been devoted to this subject as 
well as numerous dissertation studies. Despite continued work in 
the area, however, conclusive results have not been obtained 
Techniques for measuring rhetorical pattern differences are not 
ad^uate and differ widely across studies, making comparisons 
difficult. Perhaps intensive work in LI and L2 composing 
processes may reveal new insight in rhetorical structure and other 
macrostructure concerns in L2 writing. 

There exists a large body of literature discussing pedagogical 
consideration of ESL writing. Most of these in the past have 
stressed either coniroUed or fince composition with little attention 
^ven to theory. This has been criticized by researchers (Taylor, 

ofil ^S'"^^^' ^fB.^^'^^y* ^9^^>- as Zamel (1976. 

1982), Raimes (1983) and Krashen (1984) note, very litUe 
process-onented research of ESL composers has taken place. 
Zamel s 1982 and 1983 studies are pioneering investigations in 
inis 3r<63« 

In her 1983 study of six advanced ESL students, Zamel found 
many similanties between LI and L2 composers. However, her 
research objectives were specifically directed toward finding 
sinulanties between ESL and native English speaking writers 
Zamel did not indicate in her findings if differences also existed. 

Through observations Zamel made of the students while 
composing and through informal discussions with the students. 
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she felt that the writers "understood that composing involves the 
^nstont ini«play of thinking, writing and rewriting" and that their 
wnting consistently appeared recursive and generative (1983 172) 

^;ri^""-^ J" ^^"^ ""^"^^^^ was important for the 

wniers. While composing, frequent pauses occurred to review 

?^"®2J. ^^^^ intended meaning. Most revision work of 

flie stalled writers was global, and they paid attention to meaning 
and intent while reserving surface level revisions for the end of the 
pro^ss. The least skilled writer, though, attended to smaller 
proWems of changing words or phrases eariier during the process 
1 tiese oteervaaons were similar to Peri's ( 1 980) L I findings 
that good wntere were more concerned with meaning while poor 
often preoccupied with surface concerns. ZameTs 
skilled students did not appear overly concerned with linguistic 
problems. They used strategies to overcome difficulties in lexicon 
andsyntax and used dictionaries toward the end to correct their 
errors. The least skilled wnter did not possess these strategies 

Although Zamel's study helps bridge the gap between LI and 
L2 composing process research, care should be taken in 
generalizing her findings to all ESL writers. First, Zamel's 
^H^ifJ^ T'' advanced and it is possible that the 

charactenstic composing processes of her skilled writers were 
directly related to their level of acquisition of English. Since the 
subjects leve in English was not assessed, it is difficult to know 
If her one unskilled writer lacked fundamental skiUs in English that 
the other writers might have possessed. Secondly, since the 
su^ects' LI writing ability was not evaluated. it^ isTkew se 

^^^:^^r:^i^r'''' — ^ 

in il?^"^ T''' ^^"^ ^^^5b) Shows some patterns 

nr««f. r**?M?J"^^^^.^.^' according to Raimes, no clear 
profile of a skiUed or unskilled ESL writer has emerged. Common 
tjehavior by the subjects in her two studies include extensive 
rehearsing and limited editing, findings differing greatly from 

tt^uJx ^^Sher level students wrote more 

I "^""i^^*^ ^"^ rehearsed more frequently than 
lower-level students. However, even lower-level >Miters edited 
^ss and weren t concerned with small revisions as much as in 

^nL.?n Inlr^^S-^^^^' ^ "^^^ ^"S^ ^^"Suage proficiency 
wiSffnV ^^'^^ "''^ correspond to major differences ih 
wnting quality. Since Raimes also has not looked at LI 
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composing of her subjects, it is unknown if L2 writing skills and 
quality correspond to writing skills in the L 1 . 

The Relationship Between First Language and Second 
Language Composing 

One published study has look«l at the interaction of LI and L2 
m composing with child subjects. Edelsky (1982) looked at first 
second and third graders in a biUngual program stressing writing! 
In her study she found that all aspects of the writing process were 
applied in wnting m the L2. 

what a young writer knows about writing in the first languMe forms 
Uie basis of new hypotheses rather than interferes with wriUng in 
another language. . . . (ihis| cm mean anything ftom lacit to explicit 
knowledge of local conventions, . . . lo knowledge that written texts 
have different requirements than oral ones, lo knowledge of what 
proc^ses and strategies are used during wriUng. Applicaiion of such 
knowledge can appear as either surface similarities or differences when 
compares texts in two languages written by the same child (227) 
Edelsky concluded that several factors played important roles'in 
the application of the writing processes, strategies, and higher 
level knowledge m writing in the second langua^: the two writing 
systeins. the children's literacy experiences, their level of L2 
proficiency, sociohnguistic constraints, and the writing process 
itself. To this we might add Bracewell's (1982) discussion on 
metacognition m applying oral communication skills to a written 
context. Similarly. Widdowson (1983) has noted that L2 writers 
need to apply their knowledge of the LI discourse process to the 
new L2 context tiuxjugh linguistic rules of English. This can be 
especially difficult if L2 writers do not come from literate societies 

? ?I/o?!'^'^ "^'^ through which we write in 

cngiisn (1985). 

Finally, a few studies, recently completed or still in progress 
are loolang at aspects of the writing process in die LI and L2 of 
adult subjects. Friedlandcr (1988) examined the effects of the LI 

u 9.°"^PP^jPg twenty-nine native Chinese speaking 
adults. Findings indicate that his subjects planned more and wroti 
better when planning was kept in the language of acquisition of 
knowledge for a specific task, whether or not that language was 
actually used in writing the final essay product. However 
interrupting this planning process by switching into another 
language negatively affected the essay. This can be explained 
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■ P^J'j? ^^,^™ ^^^^^ in translating as 
well as retneving tqjical knowledge. 

Another important aspect of composing, revision, is beine 
examuied GaskiU (1985). His studV is Llyring revisio^ of 
native Spanish speakers writing in both Spanish L EnSTsh" 
preliminMy finding concurs with Raimes (1985) in that low-level 
.mctiTEf? extensive superficial revisions as native 

^^V^i Ik J^^*^ "^^^^ ^^"^ However, GaskilFs data 

reveal that few m^tructures or organizational changes are made 
by any of his subjects. This may be due to the difficulty of 

^rSrL'^nolSw J"^"^ ^.^"^ '^^^^^"g- P^Iiniinary findings 
from Cook (1985) indicate that subjects who are better writers in 
tiw LI also wnte better m their L2, regardless of subjects* similar 
TOEFL scores. My own case study of one adult composer writing 
on a variety of wntten tasks shows that overallcomposinfi 
processes and high-level goal creation transfer well from the fim 
fLn^". ^^!?g"age. Preliminary findings also indicate that 
familianty and practice of the writing experience - both content and 
S,' 1 ^ ^^^u have a positive efieci on this subject's 

SKluvt ^SSir '"^^ ^" ""'"^ '''''' 

Is the process of composing in a second language similar to 
composing in the first language? Given the cuirem dfta in Ll^d 
L2 composing processes, this cannot be answered with any 
certeinty. As Raimes has recognized (1985a), a single profile of 
an L2 composer has not yet been identified. Similarly, I specific 

ri^^^!''^ ^"^^'^ ^^^ed. However, Jmain 

charactenstics are emerging which may or may not be confirmed 

c^^r^ltf ^^"'"l^^u'*^"- ^ S^"^^' studies of child andS 
fZ7^7^ ^ ^'^^ '^"'f^'' of composing skills from the Ll 
iki^H T ^''"ff ^^"|- Apparently, many skilled Ll writers become 
skilled L2 wnters despite less linguistic pioficiency in the U. 
nJ^^^ ^^v ^'^^^^^f' ^at research in the composing process of 
native English speakers writing in English is not always 
peneralizable to non-native English writers. What is not yetS 

.Jl*^'^?''^"*?^ and non-native writers can be 

attributed to additional variables of writing in a second hng JIge 
t?"]^S^*"^ processes and characteristics of skilled writer^ 
actually differ across languages and cultures. Despite sSStiS 
that do exist between writing in a first and second iZTace 
wntmg in a second language increases the complexity of the firs! 
language wnting process. It is this increased complexity in second 
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language composing that deserves additional attention of 
researchers. 
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